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Dulles proposed that the minutes be destroyed 



The Warren Commission’s exami- 
nation of the assassination of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy has been con- 
troversial almost since the day it was 
completed. Recently released com- 
mission material has raised new 
questions about the commission’s 
work. Tad Szu/c, a Washington jour- 
nalist, and the editors of The New 
Republic, have studied the new 
material. This is the last of three 
articles on what they found. 



Special to the Washincton Star 

The following is an analytic 
chronology of some of the events and 
discussions that took place during the 



Warren Commission’s executive ses- 
sions 

Meeting of Jan. 22 , 1904 

This was a secret meeting of the 
commission called on an urgent basis 
by Chief Justice Earl Warren to 
advise the commissioners that the 
attorney general of Texas had infor- 
mation suggesting that Lee Harvey 
'Osvrald might have been acting as an 
undercover FBI agent. The meeting, 
held from 5:30 p.m. to 7 p.m. at the- 
commission’s headquarters, was not 
publicized. 

The minutes of this session are not 
listed in the official “Inventory of the 
Records of the President’s Commis* 
sion on the Assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’’ issued by the Nation- 
al Archives in Washington in 1973. 
The minutes were subsequently de- 
classified on March 14, 1975. 

Warren was apparently unaware 
that earlier published reports had 
hinted that Oswald may have had 
connections with the FBI. The com- 
mission would conclude in its final re- 
port that these allegations were dis- 
proved to its satisfaction. But this 
whole question was reopened in Sep- 
tember 1975 when Waggoner Carr, 
who had served as attorney general 
of Texas in 1963-1964, charged that 



the commission failed to meet his re- 
quest that a check be conducted on 
all the FBI and CIA agents, inform- 
ants and “spies” who were in the 
Dallas area immediately before 
President Kennedy’s assassination. 

The commissioners were so stun- 
ned by the information given them at 
the Jan. 22, 1964, session that Allen 
Dulles, the former CIA director, pro- 
posed that the minutes of this meet- 
ing be destroyed. 

Sen. Richard Russell: If Oswald 
never had assassinated the president 
or at least been charged with assassi- 
nating the president and had been in 
the employ of the FBI and somebody 
had gone to the FBI they would have 
denied he was an agent? 

Dulles: Oh, yes. j 

Russell: They would be the first to 
deny it. Your agents would have done 
exactly the same thing? 

Dulles: Exactly. . . 

John McCloy: Allen, suppose 
somebody, when you were head of 



the CIA, came to you. . .Suppose the 
president of the United States comes 
to you and says. “Will you tell me, 
Mr ; Dulles?” 

Dulles: I would tell the president of 
the United States anything, yes, I am 
under his control. He is my boss. I 
wouldn't necessarily tell anybody 
else, unless the president authorized 
me to do it. We had that come up at 
times. 

McCloy: You wouldn’t tell the 
secretary of defense? 

Dulles: Well, it depends a little bit 
on the circumstances. If it was within 
the jurisdiction of the secretary of 
defense, but otherwise I would go to 
the president, and I do on some 

See WARREN, A-9 



Continued From A-l 

cases. . .What I was get- 
ting at, I think under any 
circumstances. . .Mr. 
Hoover would say certainly 
he didn’t have anything to 
do with this fellow. 

The commission, having 
rejected at its first meeting 
and on Warren’s sugges- 
tion, the idea of engaging 
its own investigators, was 
now totally at the mercy of 
the FBI, an agency it 
wholly distrusted. It was, 
increasingly, the question 
of disproving the negative, 
but this, of course, was 
impossible. Thus the com- 
mission was being inexora- 
bly pushed by the FBI to ac- 
cept the bureau’s conclu- 
sions. 

Russell: They have tried 
the case and reached a ver- 
dict on every aspect. . . 

Finally, the commission 
voted unanimously to let 
General Counsel J. Lee 
Rankin approach Hoover as 
he thought would be best. 
After hours of discussion — 
and all the expressions of 
concern about upsetting 
Hoover — the commission 
was, in effect, turning the 
responsibility to its general 
counsel. 

Rankin: Mr. Waggoner 
Carr. . . called me at 11: 10 
this morning and 
said. . .that Oswald was 
acting as an FBI undercov- 
er agent, and that they had 
the information of his badge 
which was given as number 
179, and that he was being 
paid two hundred a month 
from September of 1962 up 
through the time of the- 
assassination. . .Carr did- 
n’t know exactly where 
Wade had gotten the infor- 
piation but he (Wade) Was a 



former FBI agent. . .(and) 
had said that he had suffi- 
cient (evidence) so that he 
was willing to make the 
statement . . . 

Rep. Hale Boggs: There 
is a denial of this in one of 
these FBI records, as you 
know. 

Rankin:. . .1 did talk to 
Jaworski (Leon Jaworski, 
counsel for the Texas court 
of inquiry, who 10 years 
later would be Watergate 
special prosccutcr) and he 
said he didn’t think Wade 
would say anything like this 
unless he had some substan- 
tial information back of it, 
and (Jaworski) thought he 
(Wade) could prove it, be- 
cause he thought it would 
ruin many in politics, in 
Texas, to be making such a 
claim, and then have it 
shown that there was noth- 
ing to it. . . 

The allegation that Os- 
wald might have been an 
FBI informer became im- 
mensely troubling to the 
commission in the light of 
the bureau’s insistence 
from the very outset that he 
was the assassin and that 
there was no conspiracy. As 
Rankin said, the FBI want- 
ed the commission to “fold 
up and quit.” 

Suspicions were develop- 
ing that the FBI could be so 
convinced of Oswald’s guilt 
as the lone gunner because 
it had him under control. It 
was a devastating thought. 
The disposition of the com- 
mission seemed to be to 
conceal evidence, if it actu- 
ally developed into evi- 
dence, to spare the nation 
an intolerable truth. 

Boggs:We are all. . .in 
the realm of speculation. I 
don’t even like to see this 
being taken down. ‘ 

Dulles: Yes. I think this 
.record ought to be destroy- 



ed. Do you think we need a 
record of this? 

Boggs: I would hope that 
none of these records are 
circulated to anybody. . . 



Boggs: (We are all 
... in a realm of 
speculation). I 
don't even like this 
to be taken down. 



Meeting of Feb. 2*1, 1964 

This was a 10-minute ses- 
sion with only Chief Justice 
Warren, Sen. John Sherman 
Cooper, Gerald Ford, 
Dulles, and Rankin in at- j 
tendance. The commission 
was meeting for the first 
time in four weeks. It had 
taken in the meantime 
Marina Oswald’s testimony 
but it was still unable to 
clear up the allegations that 
Oswald had been an FBI 
undercover agent. Rankin 
informed the commission 
that affidavits had been ob- 
tained from Hoover and 
individual bureau agents as 
well as interviews with 
Dallas officials and news- 
paper reporters. But, Ran- 
kin said, all the reports 
“show negative.” 

Meeting of Mar. 16, 1964; 

I 

The commission held a 
three-minute meeting to ap- 
prove a resolution govern- 
ing the questioning of wit- 
nesses by staff members. 
The commission had been in 
.existence for three and a 
half months before taking 
this action. The session, at- 
tended by Warren, Cooper, 
Ford, McCloy and Rankin 
was the first once since 
Feb. 24. , 

Meeting of April 30, 1964 
This executive meeting of 



the commission was more 
than five weeks after the 
previous session. Warren,- 
McCloy and Dulles met with 
the general counsel, Ran- 
kin, for two hours and 15 
minutes. Ford was away in 
Michigan, Boggs was in 
Louisiana, Russell was 

busy at the Senate, and Coo- 
per could spend only 30 
minutes with the commis- 
sion because of pressing 
Senate business. 

Although the commission 
had been working for near- 
ly five months and its staff 
had already conducted 300 
interrogatories of wit- 
nesses, the commissioners 
were still highly distrubed 
by the gaps and contradic- 
tions in the material they 
had been studying. The 
question of whether Lee 
Harvey Oswald might have 
been an FBI or CIA under- 
cover agent remained un- 
resolved. 

More than three'months 
had elapsed since this alle- 
gation was first brought be- 
fore the commission — on 
Jan. 22 — but FBI Director 
Hoover and CIA Director 
John A. McCone had not yet 
testified under oath on this 
point. * 

. The commissioners had 
not yet set foot -in Dallas. 

Meeting of June 4, 1964 

The commission held a 40- 
minutc meeting specifically 
devoted to Ford’s angry 
denunciation of news re- 
ports that the commission- 
ers had already concluded 
that President Kennedy’s 
assassination was the act of 
a lone individual and that 
there was no evidence that 
he was working as an agent 
of a foreign government. 
Such statements, Ford said, 
are “obviously false” be- 

i • 



cause the commission had 
not yet reached any conclu- 
sions. 

Ford’s outburst was 
another example of the feel- 
ing in the commission that 
outside forces were apply- 
ing pressure to it to con- 
clude that Oswald had 
acted alone, and that, there- 
fore, the case should be 
closed. 

The commission held a 
meeting on May 19, but the 
National Archives have 
kept the transcript secret 
because it related to “per- 
sonal and medical files and 
similar files” that under the 
provisions of the law, that 
disclosure would “consti- 
tute a clearly unwarranted 
invasion of personal priva- 
cy.” 

On May 14, the commis- 
sion had taken sworn testi- 
mony by Hoover and 
McCone, dealing largely 
with allegations that Os- 
wald had been a govern- 
ment undercover agent. 
Nearly four months had 
elapsed between the time 
the commission first heard 
these allegations and Hoov- 
er’s and McCone’s testi- 
mony under oath before the 
commission. 

There is nothing in Hoov- 
er’s testimony concerning 
an alleged request by the 
FBI to the Dallas police to 
retract a public statement 
made on assassination day 
by a police lieutenant that 
the bureau had known be- 
forehand that Oswald could 
be a threat to the president. 

According to information 
released in September 1975 
by the former Dallas police 
chief, J. E. Curry, an FBI 
agent identified as James 
Hosty had told police lieu- 
tenant Jack Revill that the 
bureau knew that Oswald 
was a threat to Kennedy. 

REVILL REPORTEDLY 
transmitted this informa- 



tion to Chief Curry who, in 
turn, relayed it to newsmen 
on Nov. *22. In May 1964 
Currv sent Warren a regis- 
tered letter advising him 
that after he made his state- 
ment to reporters, “I re- 
ceived a telephone call from 
Mr. Gordon Shanklin, spe- 
cial agent in charge of the 
Dallas office of the FBI, in 
which Mr. Shanklin stated 
that the bureau was ex- 
tremely desirous that I re- 
tract my statement to the 
press. I then appeared be- 
fore the press and retracted 
my statement. . ." 

Revill, who headed the 
Dallas police intelligence 
section, testified before the 
Warren Commission on 
May 13. 1964, that Hosty, 
the FBI agent, had told him 
that “Lee Oswald killed 
President Kennedy. . .He 
is in our Communist 
file. . .We knew he was 
here in Dallas. . .We had 
information that this man 
was capable of committing 
this assassination.” 

The commission’s report 
mentions this episode, but 
says that Hosty denied in 
sworn testimony that he 



Dulles: This is not 
the kind of man 
any intelligence 
service would want 
to pick up. 



had ever made such com- 
ments to Revill. However, 
the report ignores Curry’s 
statement in his letter to 
Warren that the FBI had 
asked him to retract the 
statement to the press. 
This. then, looms as another 
mystery concerning the 



commission’s work. The 
subject was not discussed in 
the commissions executive 
sessions for which tran- 
scripts are available. How- 
ever, the transcript of the 
May 19 session — six days 
after Rcvill’s testimony — 
is among the two still with- 
held by the National Ar- 
chives. 

Meeting of June 23, 1964 

The commission held an 
executive session on June 
22. However, the National 
Archives has refused to re- 
lease the transcript on the 
grounds that the CIA re- 
quested continuing secrecy. 
The meeting apparently 
dealt with CIA information 
concerning the period be- 
tween 1959 and 1962 when 
Oswald lived in the vSovict 
Union, and the agency’s ef- 
forts to obtain material on 
Oswald during his stay in 
Russia as well as his visit to 
Mexico City late in Septem- 
ber and early in October 
1963. 

Meeting of July 9, 1964 

Tw'o member of the War- 
ren commission — McCloy 
and Dulles — and commis- 
sion staff members Wesley 
Liebeler, Albert E. Jenncm 
Jr., David Slawson and 
Howard Willcns held a 
seven-hour meeting with 
three psychiatrists to devel- 
op a psychological profile of 
Lee Harvey Oswald. The 
purpose of this meeting was 
to search for Oswald’s 
possible motive in assassi- 
nating Kennedy, through a 
study of his personality. 

Three doctors had 
studied most of the bio- 
graphical material avail- 
able on Oswald — based on 
a multiplicity of earlier 
interviews with witnesses 
by l ho commission, its staff 



tioned the commissioners 
that hard conclusions were 
impossible given the fact 
that Oswald could not be 
interviewed psychiatrical- 

ly. 

The commission appear- 
ed to have used this materi- 
al in a highly selective 
manner, incorporating 
some of the views of the 
doctors in the final report 
while rejecting others. For 
example, it ignored the hy- 
pothesis that Oswald’s 
rejection by Marina, his 
wife, on the eve of the 
assassination may have 
triggered in an immediate 
sense his decision to try to 
kill the president. 

The transcript from 
which the text below is ex- 
cerpted fills 245 pages and 
is not part of the published 
hearings accompanying the 
report. It was classified for 
seven years following the 
publication of the report. 

The doctors were Dr. 
Dale C. Cameron, then 
superintendent of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital in Washing- 
ton; Dr. Howard P. Rome, 
then professor of psychiatry 
in the Mayor Foundation 
(connected with the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn.) 
and president-elect of the 
American Psychiatric As- 
sociation; and Dr. David A. 
Rothstein, then staff psy- 
chiatrist at the U.S. Medi- 
cal Center for Federal 
Prisoners in Springfield, 
Mo. 

Rothstein:. . . I am won- 
dering whether he really 
wanted to have this hidden 
(the rifle Oswald was seen 
carrying on his way to the 
Texas Book Depository) 
and not be caught, because 
one outstanding thing about 
almost every one of these 
people who threatens the 
president was for one thing 



they have made some suici- 
dal attempt in the past, and 
in at least a lot of them was 
an identification of this with 
suicide. . . 

Dulles: You can 

assume. . .he was not a 
tool.. I think the evidence 
before the commission 
pretty clearly brings that 
out. I think they looked him 
over, but rejected 
him. . .This is npt the kind 
of man any intelligence 
service would want to pick 
up. 

This was the first time 
that a commission member 
stated flatly that available 
evidence indicated that Os- 
wald was not a Soviet 
agent. The commission had 
apparently accepted earlier 
the assurances by FBI 
Director Hoover and CIA 
director McCone that Os- 
wald had not been an under- 
cover agent in their employ. 
In this fasion, the commis- 
sion was gradually ruling 
out conspiracy theories. 

Increasingly he doctors 
felt that Marina was the 
key to Oswald’s personality 
at the crucial juncture, a 
point the commission did 
not bring out adequately in 
the report. 

The panel went over 
material showing that Os- 
wald came to see Marina 
the evening before the 
assassination and asked her 
to come live with him in 
Dallas. Nothing was settled 
and Oswald went to bed two 
hours before Marina did. 
The next morni.ig, Nov. 22, 
he got up before Marina 
did, left his wedding ring on 
a dresser along with $170, 
took the rifle from the ga- 
rage, and had a iriend drive 
him to Dallas. 

Dr. Rome:. .Here is a 
man who in a variety of 



Cameron: He 

would have done it 
later to someone 
else. 



ways has been made a 
cuckold, and had his nose 
rubbed in his impotence, 
literally and figuratively. 
He comes back. She is 
angry. He is rebuffed. . . 

Dr. Cameron: I would 
look at this last episode as 
simply a final fillup, if you 
will. . .and the fact that for 
him. . .to release his hos- 
tility in some way that 
would be noteworthy, and 
the assassination of a 
prominent person would 
satisfy this need. Now he, I 
think, must have thought 
about it if he did kill the 
president. . .so I think 
what Marina had a chance 
to do unconsciously that 
night was to veto his plan 
without ever knowing of its 
existence, but she didn’t. 
She really stamped it down 
hard. But that one incident 
would never, never have 
been enough. 

Dr. Rothstein: He might 
very well have done some- 
thing like that or the same 
thing at another time in the 
future. 

Cameron: At another 

time. Of course, he also had 
one chance in a lifetime 
actually of making this kind 
of contact with the presi- 
dent. Otherwise if he was 
really after the president, 
he would have to go to 
another city. His chances of 
coming back — that is why 
I think the prominent per- 
son was all he really was 
after, and perhaps this was 
“My God, how about that? I 
can get the president” . . .1 
think it is r'Citvinely siV.iifi- 



leant that with this situation 
now, and being confronted 
in a very probable way by 
his impotence, that he 
leaves his wedding ring. lie 
gives as much money as he 
is able to give to her, and 
then he takes up the only 
evidence of masculinity 
that he has ever been able 
to demonstrate, his rifle, 
with him, and now he is 
going to demonstrate that 
he really is a man under 
these circumstances. I 
think that we have today 
been able to build up to this 
point very definitely the 
kind of psychological back- 
ground that would make 
then the subsequent behav- 
ior extremely consistent in 
a psychological sense. 

Rothstein:I am not say- 
ing that he wasn’t going to 
kill the president until after 
this argument, but I think 
this was a big factor in it . 

At this point the doctors 
made virtually explicit the 
theory that Marina’s rejec- 
tion may have been the 
causal factor in Oswald’s 
decision to assassinate 
Kennedy. They had been 
building their case in that , 
direction all along. 

Cameron: I think if Mari- 
na had accepted him, if she 
had been a loving wife that 
night, he might have slept 
late the next morning and 
he might not have got the 
president, but eventually it 
would have had to have 
been some way. It would 
have been a temporpry 
reprieve. . . 

Rothstein: I think his dis- 
comfort might have been 
relieved to the point he 
wouldn’t have taken action 
on it. • 

Cameron: He would have 
done it later to somebody 
else. 



Some members of the 
commission’s staff indicat- 
ed their opinion that the 
psychiatric analysis as to 
Oswald’s possible motives 
was. inadequate and uncon- 
vincing. This may have 
been one reason why, in the 
end, the commission re- 
fused to speculate on the' 
motive. 

Meeting of Sept. 18, 1964 

This was the commission’s 
final session. The report 
would be issued oh Sept. 27, 
1964 — nearly 10 months 

after the Warren Commis- 
sion was constituted. 

No actual transcript of 
the Sept. 18 session is 
known to exist. According’ 
to the National Archives, 
only the minutes of the 
meeting are available. 
However, the minutes did 
throw additional light on, 
the commission’s last-* 
minute concerns. For exam-? 
pie, the general counsel was' 
instructed “to use care that, 
the proposed conclusions”- 
concerning Chapter III 
• (“The Shots from the Texas 
School Book Depository”) 
and Chapter IV (“The 
Assassin”) do not contain; 
any conflict with the conclu- 
sions set forth in Chapter I 
(“Summary and Conclu- 
sions”). 

The seven commissioners 
labored to find the truth, 
evaluate the evidence, 
establish their conclusions, 
and write the final report. 
So many doubts apparently 
were not resolved that the 
impression emerges from 
these private discussions 
among the commissioners 
that, in the end, the report 
was the only possible com- 
promise they could produce 



— in terms of their knowl- 
edge and their conscience. 

They have played their 
roles in history^ It is now 
for history to judge them;. 



